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whom he unceasingly sought to re-establish. The union
of Scotland with England appeared to him a favourable
conjuncture, by the despair of that ancient kingdom
at seeing itself reduced into a province under the yoke
of the English. The Jacobite party remained there;
the vexation caused by this forced union had increased
it, by the desire felt to break that union with the aid
of a King that they would have re-established. Hough,
who was aware of the fermentation going on, made
several secret journeys to Scotland, and planned an in-
vasion of that country; but, as I have said, for a long
time could get no one to listen to him.

The King, indeed, was so tired of such enterprises,
that nobody dared to speak to him upon this. All
drew back. No one liked to bell the cat. At last, how-
ever, Madame de Maintenon being gained over, the
King was induced to listen to the project. As soon as
his consent was gained to it, another scheme was add-
ed to the first. This was to profit by the disorder in
which the Spanish Low Countries were thrown, and
to make them revolt against the Imperials at the very
moment when the affair of Scotland would bewilder the
allies, and deprive them of all support from England.
Bergheyck, a man well acquainted with the state of
those countries, was consulted, and thought the scheme
good. He and the Due de Vendome conferred upon it
in presence of the King.

After talking over various matters, the discussion fell
upon the Meuse, and its position with reference to
Maestricht. Vendome held that the Meuse flowed in
a certain direction. Bergheyck opposed him. Ven-
dome, indignant that a civilian should dare to dispute